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TO BWOA MEMBERS AND NEWSLETTER SUBSCRIBERS: 


With this issue, “What It Is" will cease publication for awhile, and 
BWOA as it is presently structured will take a breather. After seven 

years of continuous activity and meetings once a month, we feel that a 
sabbatical is needed to regroup, reassess, and re-direct our energies. 


It is fair to say that the recent election results stunned us all. Many 
of the issues that we as women and as minorities hold dear will almost 
certainly suffer some major setbacks at the hands of conservative white 
male politicians who are almost gleefully preparing now to try to undo 
much of the civil rights and social action gains of the sixties and 
seventies. 


We must prepare ourselves to meet this challenge from the right. And we 
must be creative in our preparation. We can not necessarily depend upon 
the tools used over the past twenty years to help us now. What few liberal 
politicians are still in office will be running scared as long as the 
moral majority is flexing its muscles. That means that whatever hope we 
might have had for continuing to progress on the strength of liberal leg- 
islation at the federal, state or even local level is almost certainly 
remote. In saying this we do not want to rule out lobbying efforts, let- 
ter-writing campaigns, protest demonstrations, sit-ins, and other watchdog 
and monitoring efforts to get progressive legislation enacted. Nor do we 
mean- to imply that we should give up completely just yet on the judiciary 
just because Ronald Reagan is the president-elect, and will almost certain- 
ly appoint several new members to the Supreme Court in the next four years 
as well as make appointments to other federal courts. 


The real world demands of us now that we create new strategies to achieve 
our goals. And to do that we need to take time out, to conserve our ener- 
gy, to think, to brainstorm, to plan. Too much of our energy now is being 
wasted ‘going through the motions' - of holding monthly meetings, no mat- 
ter what; of putting out a monthly newsletter, no matter what. These are 

good, and needed; but are a luxury we cannot afford any longer, for now. 

In the future we will come together as small working groups around speci- 
fic strategies and goals, engaging in a kind of guerrilla tactics response 
to the repression that we know is coming. 


The Jimmy Carter presidency taught us to live with unkept promises. Reaga 
will force us to deal with promises kept...The "struggle continues".... 


iMany, many thanks to all 
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Come help us celebrate KWANZA! Unity, 

Self-determination, cooperative economics, 
urpose, creativity and faith are the key 
rinciples of Kwanza, an African holiday 
brought to this country. During December's 
general body meeting, members of the Media 
Committee will make a presentation on Kwanza. 
It is hoped enough members will be interested 


that the seven-day festivities can be celebrated 


by the entire organization. 


Kwanza is an Africa holiday that marks the 
time when Black people worldwide come together 
to give thanks for the achievements of Black 
Peoples' liberation during the past year. 


Kwanza means "the first fruits", symboli- 
zing the Black people who created the first 
civilization, Kush in Northern Africa. The 
celebration stands to give hope and faith to 
the struggle (whatever your struggle may be) 
during the New Year. It is aimed at uniting 
African people throughout the world. 


Kwanza lasts for seven nights, beginning 
December 26. Each niqht is dedicated to a 
Black value. Originally, our people in Africa 
came together to enjoy the blessing of living 
and acting together as a community. Everyone 
brought something she/he had made or grown. 
There was much singing, dancing, eating and 
drinking---life is lives for the sheer 
enjoyment. 


The following is a guide to the celebration 
_of Kwanza: 


A. The dates are from December 26 through 
January 1, inclusive. 

B. Procedures. On each day of tne week of 
Kwanza, when asked Habari gani (what's 
going on?) the answer will be the principle 
which corresponds with that day...on the 
first day of Kwanza the response would be 
Umoja, on the third day Ujima, and so on 
for the seven days of Kwanza. 

Decorations for this celebration should be 
put up and arranged about one week prior 
to the 26th. Decoration should be on a 
Red, Black and Green color scheme. Red is 


for the love of our people and for the blood 


the yell practe 


hd 


of our people which is not shed in vain. 
Black is for the beautiful Black faces Green 
represents fertility, growth and development 
of land and our youth and their permanent 
role in our future. 


The symbols of Kwanza should be set up in the 
following manner: The Mkeka is placed in the 
center of the table (or suitable surface). 
Place the Kinara in the center. Place the 
Muhindi around the kinara or on the left side 


Place the Zawadi around in any arrangement 
that is artistic. The zawadi can be placed 
as they become available and where space 
permits. 


Before the food is served the men and women 
line up on opposite sides of the room with the 
oldest at the front and the youngest at the 
rear. (The oldes being nearest our ancestors) 
All hands should be joined in a few moments of 
silent meditation in reverence to our ancestors 
those living as well as those dead. 


Following the meal line up in the same manner 
as before and all drink from Kikomba (unity 
cup). Upon drinking, each person shall say 
Harambee! Following this, while still in line, 


the music should be started and we move into the 


unity dance, dancing with the person of the 
opposite sex who is directly in front of you. 


This concludes the African part of the sixth 
night's celebration and we move into the 
Afro-American portion which is known as "stone 
giggin' all night." The food for this night 
should be served in buffet style. 


This in brief is the holiday we are reclaiming 
It is one which is established upon reason, 
tradition, and need. It is a sign of self- 
determination and self respect. It is a 


legacy, something positive, that we can establish 
and leave for our children. If we do not do it, 
no one else will. And our children wi grow 

up aS we have within nothing in the way of 
cultural ties with the past and our people 

of the past. 


American (Economic Boycott) Zawadi presents are 
purchased after the 25th or at leasure all 

year -- opened at family convenience and given 
for commitments fulfilled ( reward). 


Each night at dinner the kinara is placed in 
the center of the dinner table and one of the 
mishumaa is explained in terms of the principle 
of the day which it represents. The children 
should explain it as far as possible since it 
is for them that this is done. On the first 
day one mishumaa is lit, on the second day 

two, and so on until the seventh day when all 
seven are lit. Each night the kinara should be 
placed on the mkeka after dinner and the mi shumga 
should be blown out until the next night. 


One the seventh day, January 1, the sawadi should 
be opened. It is important that a large 

dinner be prepared that day, and at the table 

the last principle be explained and discussed 

and the commitments for the year be heard. 

It will be good to play African music all 

day, if possible. Please note that the 

children should be allowed to do as much as 

they are able to do in carrying out this entire 
celebration. 


Kuumba, the sixth day is the night of the 
feast and is especially for the grownups. It 
is traditionally an all night affair. The 
feast consists of food,drink, music, dance, 
jokes, stories, conversation and laughter. 


The women get together and decide what food is 
to be prepared and the men provide the money 
and materials needed. Everything is done 

as nearly as is possible to the traditional 
African manner. 


THE NUGUZO SABA (7 Principles) 
and the 7 days of KWANZA 


December 26 

UMOJA (Unity) To strive for and maintain 
unity in the family, community, nation 
and race. 

December 27 

KUJICHAGULIA (Self-determination) To de- 
fine ourselves, name ourselves, and 
speak for ourselves, instead of being 
defined and spoken for by others. 
December 28 

UJIMA (Collective work and responsibility) 
To build and maintain our community 
together and to make our sisters' and 
brothers' problems our problems and to 
solve them together. 

December 29 

UJAMAA (Co-operative economics) To build 
and maintain our own stores, shops and 
other businesses and to profit together 
from them. This must include the 
concept of land and bread. 

December 30 

NIA (Purpose) To make as our collective 
vocation the building and developing of 
Our community in order to restore our 
people to their traditional greatness. 
December 3] 

KUUMBA (Creativity) To do always as much 
as we can, in the way we can, in order to 
leave our community more beautiful and 
beneficial than when we inherited it. 


America's poverty population has de-| The 15-member council, appointed 


clined by 11 million people since 
1964, but there is a "frightening" 
shift toward women, the young and 
minorities, the National Advisory 
Council on Economic Opportunity 
reports. 


The council, in a message to the 
President, also said that the na- 
tion is still paying for the anti- 
poverty "spitefulness" of the Nix- 
On era and nearly 25 million Amer- 
icans still live in poverty. 


The report attacked the "glib" 
view that "growth in the private 
economy" is the best means to 
fight poverty. "Such growth has 
ceased to trickle down to the 
poor," it said. 


There is a "frightening pattern" 
in the shifting makeup of the po- 
verty population with increasing 
portions being women, youth and 
minorities "who are beyond the 
reach of most of the benefits of 
private sector growth," the coun- 
cil said. 


The American poor: Report says more 
and more are women, minorities 


by the President, also said that 
the rate of poverty among Black 
families has risen from 3.75 times 


that of whites in 1969 to four times 
that of whites in 1977. 


"Since 1976 we have made progress but 
we still are paying for the consequen- 
ces of the Nixon era: a period of spite 
fulness, cynicism, fear and deceit 
(that) condoned and even encouraged ne- 
gative attitudes, code words and sym- 
bols toward the poor," said council 
chairman Arthur Blaustein. 


Blaustein was sharply critical of those 
"new conservatives" calling for cuts 
in social service programs which could 
"undo the substantial progress of the 
past 15 years and tumble millions of 
Americans back below the poverty line. 


The council, which said as many as 48 
million Americans may be considered 
poor, noted that there are disparities 
in how poverty is defined. 


"The ‘feminization of poverty’ has 
become one of the most compelling 
social facts of the decade," it 
Said. 


"Almost one female-headed family 
in three is poor; about one in 18 
families headed by a man is poor," 
the council said. At the present 
rate, it added, "The poverty pop- 
ulation will be composed solely of 
women and their children by about 
the year 2000." 


The growth of poverty among the 
very young was one of the major 
social disasters of the 1070's, 
it said. "There were close to a 
quarter of a million more poor 

children under 18 in 1978 than 

in 1969," 
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PROMISES 


Black women who maintain families 
with no husband present made sub- 
stantial gains in occupation and 
education during the 1970 -79 de- 
cade, according to a study relea- 
sed by the U.S. Department of Com 
merce's Bureau of the Census. 


The number of these women in pro- 
fessional and technical occupati- 
ons and in clerical jobs increas- 
ed threefold during the period, 
the survey shows. Further, the to- 
tal in managerial and administra- 
tive posts appears to have incre- 
sed. At the same time, the pro- 
portion in service jobs - a tra- 
ditional job for them - decreased 
from 51 to 36 percent of all Black 
women who maintain families with- 
out husbands. 


The number of such Black women 

with high school educations incre- 
ased by 133 percent during the per- 
iod, and those with college educa- 
tions also appear to have increased 
substantially, although the amount 
of the increase is uncertain be- 
cause of the size of the sample up- 
on which the survey was based. 


And Black women maintaining fami- 
lies without husbands present were 
far more likely than their white 
counterparts not only to be renters 
but to be renters of public hous- 
ing. The proportion of renters was 
66 percent for Black women, compar- 
ed with 43 percent for white women. 
Among Black women maintaining fam- 


sing; the proportion was 3 percent 
for white women. 


During the 1970's the study shows, 
families with female heads had a 
higher growth rate than any other 
type of family -regardless of race. 
Among the reasons cited for this 
was the increase in childbearing 
outside marriage; the dissolution 
of traditional families through 
separation, divorce, and widow- 
hood; the inclination and ability 
of modern women to establish and 
maintain independent families 


WOMAN HEADED FAMILY GAINS 


ilies, 19 percent rented public hou- 


rather than living with parents and re- 
latives; the disproportionately large 
segment of the U.S. population in the 
young adult age group. 


The study, which provides detailed de- 
mographic and economic characteristics 
of these families of all races, shows 
that children under 18 years old were 
present in 63 percent of female-main- 
tained families in 1979. In addition, 
33 percent of the women heading such 
households were divorced, 29 percent 
were widows, 21 percent were married 
with no husbands present, and 17 per- 
cent were never married. 


FEWER MINORITIES IN MED SCHOOLS 


The percentage of minorities in Cali- 
fornia medical schools dropped in the 
three years after the beginnings of the 
Allan Bakke "reverse discrimination" 
case, according to figures released by 
the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission. 


The CPEC said that while overall enrol- 
lment at the state's six public and 
three private medical schools exceeded 
4,000 for the first time in 1979, min- 
ority enrollment declined as a percen- 
tage of the total. 


From the school years 1975-76 to 1978- 
79, the report said, Black enrol ]lment 

dropped from 6.3 percent to 5.2 percen 
of the total at University of Califor- 
nia medical schools, and from 5.2 per- 
cent to 3.9 percent at private schools 
The actual numbers of Blacks also de- 

clined. 


Hispanic enrollment dropped from 9.7 
to 9.2 percent of the total at UC med- 
ical schools but increased from 4.7 to 
5.4 percent at private schools. The 
number of Hispanics increased at both 
types of institutions. 

Female enrollment rose from 25.5 to 
29.6 percent at public schools and 
from 22.1 to 22.3 percent at private 
schools, the report said. 


Overall medical school enrollment rose 
from 3,102 in 1972 to 4,023 in 1979. 


Banned in America, peddled in Africa 


Even in some of the far-flung rural 
hamlets of Africa, women know the 
name. "Depo;" as they call a drug 
trade-named "Depo-Provera," is be- 
coming inCreasingly popular across 
the continent, aS African nations 
struggle to bring spiraling popu- 
lation growth under control. 


In some countries, Depo is already 
the most popular form of contracep- 
tive. Yet the use of the drug as a 
contraceptive is prohibited in the 
United States. Its widespread use 
in Africa and other underdeveloped 
countries, according to some cri- 
tics, raises the question of whe- 
ther an unsafe drug is being ped- 
dled to a largely illiterate and 
uneducated public. 


Depo differs from most other con- 
traceptive drugs in that it is in- 
jectible; one shot" can prevent 
pregnancy for three months. That 
is an attractive selling point 
among rural Black African women, 
for whom repeated trips to a fam- 
ily planning clinic are difficult, 
costly, and time-consuming. 


The drug is also easier to use 
than most other forms of contra- 
ceptive, and is considered highly 
effective in preventing pregnancy. 


Yet critics point to tests sugges- 
ting that Depo-Provera is carcino- 
genic in some animals. The tests 
are controversial, because the 
research animals received much 
larger doses of the drug than 
would normally be administered to 
humans. And some authorities ques- 
tion whether the results of the 
animal testing can rightly be ap- 
plied to humans. 


However, other tests suggest that 
cancer seems more common among 
Depo-Provera users than among the 
general population. Defenders of 
the drug attribute this to more 
medical treatment and attention 
by Depo users, resulting in more 
detection -though not necessarily 


more disease -among them. 


In some countries, double doses of the 
drug are administered to prolong its 
contraceptive action - a practice not 
recommended by the manufacturer. 


That manufacturer - the American-based 
Upjohn Company -concedes that Depo is 
transmitted to infants through the mo- 
ther's milk, but says there is no known 
short-term effect on the children. But 
Daniel Zeeman, medical adviser to Up- 
john's South African subsidiary conced- 
es, "There is not enough hard data at 
this point in time to eliminate all the 
long-term concerns." 


The US government not only prohibits 
use of the drug for birth control in 
the US, but also bans its export. Offi- 
cials try to ensure that American for- 
eign aid money is not used to purchase 
or dispense Depo abroad. 


Upjohn, however, markets Depo is some 
eighty countries, supplying many of 
them from a large manufacturing plant 
in Belgium. 


R.S. Haines, an Upjohn executive in 
South Africa, says the company has "no 
problem at all" in marketing the drug 
"save the problems that are created by 
the pressure groups." 


These include several women's organi- 
zations and Ralph Nader's health re- 
search group. The United Nations World 
Health Organization, however, places 

no special restrictions on the drug. 


But some experts say more research is 
needed to clear up continuing concern 
over Depo-Provera. 

"What we don't understand," Says one 
woman in Kenya, where the drug is used 
extensively,"is why they don't use this 
drug is places where it was first pro- 
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EEOC APPROVES UNISEX 
ANNUITY PROGRAM 


The U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 


Burke 
Commission has announced its approval Gives Up 
of a unisex mortality table used by 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- lj : ee 
sociation and the College Retirement On Po ITICS ee, 


Equities Fund that is used for deter- 
mining annuity benefits and premiums. 


The Commission, in an opinion letter 


issued by its Office of General Coun- 


sel, accepted the table,noting that 
TIAA-CREF had agreed to raise female 


benefit guarantees to the male level; 


pay dividends arising from new pre- 
miums without sex distinctions; pur- 
chase sex-neutral benefits in TIAA. 


The action by TIAA-CREF marks the 
first time that any American insur- 
ance company has converted its an- 
nuity program operations to the sex- 


neutral basis required by EEOC guide- 


lines. The new premium rates and 
annuity standards will provide par- 
ity in monthly retirement benefits 
based on equal premiums at the 

same age. 


SEXIST TOY SECTIONS REMOVED 


The Santa-Ana based drugstore chain 
Sav-On has agreed to settle a sex 
discrimination lawsuit by stopping 
its practice of labeling toy sec- 
tions especially for boys or girls. 


Feminist attorney Gloria Allred, 
founder of the Women's Equal Rights 
and Legal Defense Fund, announced 
the agreement. She had filed the 
suit against Sav-On last December 

6 on behalf of seven children and 
the Equal Rights and Legal Defense 
Fund. The stipulated settlement 
brings the litigation to an end. 


Within six months, according to the 
settlement, Sav-On will remove all 
signs saying "Girls Toys" and "Boys 
Toys" and replace them with signs 
which simply say "Toys," Ms. All- 
red said, 


"On behalf of all children, we con- 
gradulate Sav-On for helping to 
move history forward’ she said, 


Yvonne Braithwaite Burke has announc 
ed her intention to quit politics 
following her recent election defeat 
in her effort to retain her seat on 
the Los Angeles County Board of Sup- 
ervisors. 


In a close vote, Burke was defeated 
by Dean Dana, a conservative tele- 
phone company executive making his 
first try: for° public office. 


Ms. Burke said in a statement relea- 
sed to the press, "I cannot imagine 

any circumstances under which I will 
run for elective office again. Per- 

haps 10 years from now I might take 

some appointment, but certainly not 

in the next 10 years. 


Ms. Burke gave up her seat in Cong- 
ress in an unsuccessful attempt to 
become California's first Black wom- 
an Attorney General. 


Prior to her election to Congress, 
where she served for 6 years, Ms. 
Burke served three 2-year terms in 
the California Assembly. 


After her defeat for the statewide 
Attorney General's post, Ms. Burke 
was appointed by Governor Jerry ° 
Brown last year to fill a vacancy o¥ 
the L.A. County Board of Supervisors 


Ms. Burke said the main causes for 
her defeat were the landslide vict- 
ory of Ronald Reagan, and her oppon- 
ent's repeated reminders to voters 
in the predominantly white district 
that she is Black. 


Ms. Burke became an overnight cele- 
brity when she served as co-chair 
of the 1972 Democratic National Con- 


vention. . 
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Self-Service 


Historians interested in the official birth dates of 
inspired notions should mark April 14, 1980. That was 
the day Detroit mayor Coleman Young unveiled his 
Self-Serve City program and gave new meaning to 
Jimmy Carter’s statement four years ago that “govern- 
ment can’t do everything.” There was a day when city 
government in Detroit actually provided tangible ser- 
vices for its 1.2 million people—picking up the garbage, 
protecting its citizens from criminals, putting out fires, 
and keeping the parks tidy. Now, however, Detroiters 
are beginning to get a glimmer (perhaps the first real 
glimmer in urban America) of the era of do-it-yourself 
government. Young’s new marching orders: “It may 
very well be that for the near future we will have to get 
used to doing things for our city that we have come to 
expect our city to do for us.” Or, ask not what your city 
can do for you—it’s broke. 

The occasion was the mayor’s annual budget mes- 
sage to the City Council. Young explained that calam- 
itous recessions, double-digit unemployment (unem- 
ployed construction and auto workers are not good 
producers of tax revenue), and double-digit inflation 
do not treat city budgets kindly. Grasping for historical 
precedents, Young reached back to the Panic of 1893 
when Hazen Pingree, Detroit's legendary progressive 
Republican mayor, decided to let the unemployed plant 
potato patches on city land and on donated private 
property. The mayor recalled what Pingree said back 
then: “Until such time as society has learned to do 
justice to all, we must depend on the methods nearest 
at hand.” Assuring the council members that “Ameri- 
can society has changed a great deal since 1893,” he 
added, “If we are to keep Detroit moving, we must rely 
on what Mayor Pingree called ‘the methods nearest at 
hand.’ We still have to rely on ourselves to get the job 
done.” 

The mayor then announced his plan to swell the 
ranks of the Detroit Police Reserve “to ensure that our 
streets remain safe and secure.” He added, “We will 
come together to-clean up our streets and alleys and 


vacant lots this spring and through the year.” 

Keeping Detroit’s streets safe and secure is getting 
trickier these days, since the mayor has been forced to 
lay off 1,100 police officers in the last year, a reduction 
of about 20 percent. The mayor’s solution—the police 
reserve—is made up of citizens between 18 and 50 
who, after 80 hours of training ina classroom and ona 
firing range, holster their guns, put on their uniforms, 
and serve as amateur cops. They ride as extra hands in 
scout cars (with two regular cops) and they help con- 
trol traffic and crowds at special events. Detroiters 
fervently hope that it is possible to learn how to shoot 
straight in 80 hours. There are currently 1,350 gun- 
toting volunteers on the streets. The mayor wants 
that boosted to 2,000. 


The city that governs least governs least. 
Sa SC EE 


The Fire Department Auxiliary, a volunteer outfit 
disbanded after a brief existence during the civil 
defense craze of the 1950s, was revived this month. 
Fire Chief Sam Dixon, the man in charge of commun- 
ity relations, explains the born-again auxiliary this 
way: “The idea is to train the people in the neighbor- 
hoods to protect themselves.” The citizen-firefighters 
won't actually put out fires unless there’s a riot, a 
natural disaster, or an enemy attack, Dixon insists. But 
they will be trained for the work and outfitted with 
uniforms left over from the 1950s. 

The list of chores in the Self-Serve City is infinite. 
And now the theme is spreading through the bureau- 
cracy. The Detroit Free Press, at the tail end of a recent 
story about the intricacies of killing rats, passed along 
this advice from the man in charge of the city’s under- 
staffed rat control program: “With city services cut to 
the bone, now is the time for people to start doing 
things for themselves.” Brothers and sisters, get out 
the rat poison! 

Adopt-a-Park, a program which asks neighborhood 
groups to pick up litter and cut the grass in the nearest 
city park, is being promoted as a solution to dwindling 
numbers of employees in the Recreation Department. 
Citizens who complain about high weeds in untended 
vacant lots are being counseled by the mayor to get out 
their lawnmowers. The law says the city must control 
weeds on vacant lands, but there are some 25,000 
vacant lots in Detroit—and only 23 workers assigned 
to cut weeds. 

No one can deny that there are some pluses to life in 
the Self-Serve City. Public parks that have been 
adopted by the local block club suffer less from vandal- 
ism and litter than the orphaned parks maintained 
solely by the city. Also neighbors tend to talk to one 
another while cleaning up their share of the common 
space. But in the words of Jimmy Watts, a former 
UAW organizer who is now the acerbic director of 
Detroit’s Department of Public Works, “Some things 
people can do. But they can’t turn the whole operation 
around with volunteer work.” 

For those still in doubt about the efficacy of all this, 
Mayor Young will ask Detroit’s citizens in December 
to add a new name to their Christmas gift lists—the 
city of Detroit. The mayor’s request will take the form 
of an odd new gift catalog. “We're trying to compete - 
with Ward's and J. C. Penney’s” explains the city public 
relations staffer who is putting the catalog together. 
“The only difference is you don’t buy the gifts for 
yourself, you buy them for the community.” 


(continued page 10) 
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SELF SERVICE CITY 
(continued) 


What do you give to the city that has nothing? Well, 
almost anything. Citizens with a little cash can brighten 
public places by giving their impoverished town a 
honeysuckle shrub for $15. The more affluent can 
select from a stunning array of upscale municipal fur- 
nishings, such as a picnic table for a neighborhood park 
($120) or a swing set ($800). In the Neiman-Marcus 
category, the ultimate Christmas gift for 1980 will bea 
combination senior citizens center and regional arts 
complex that the city can’t afford. Only $3.5 million. 

Citizens can also contribute directly to the city’s 
operating budget, says the public relations staffer. “Six 
out of seven neighborhood skating rinks are going to 
be closed this winter unless we can find an angel that 
wants to give us $6,000, ‘cause that’s how much it 
costs to run one skating rink for 12 weeks.” 

All this promises to alter the way citizens deal with 
City Hall. In the old days, under a system known as 
democracy, if the neighborhood park lacked a picnic 
table, a citizen could call a favorite City Council 
member and holler until the rec department installed 
one. Now citizens can stop yelling and start buying 
their own picnic tables. 

The Detroit Christmas Catalogue is only the most 
recent in a series of hints, proclamations, and volun- 
teer programs that, taken together, seem to be usher- 
ing in the age of the Self-Service City. While searching 
in vain for the $100 million needed to balance the city 
budget, Mayor Young has begun to make it clear that 
he intends to make the residents and businesses of 
Detroit the public servants of last resort. “Govern- 
ment can’t do everything” has turned into code for 
“government can’t do much.” 

The most disturbing thing about the Self-Serve City 
is that Detroiters—a plucky bunch who have survived 
numerous economic catastrophes since the middle of 
the 19th century—probably will make it work as well 
as anyone could. Which means the idea could spread 
like the flu. After all, it has an obvious appeal for 
politicians: it is the ultimate excuse for bad govern- 
ment (or, in this case, no government). 

One day soon, if you’re an unhappy hawk peeved 
over the weakness of America’s defenses, you might 
want to do some volunteer work around the Pentagon. 
Or flip through the upcoming United States Christ- 
mas Gift Catalogue and buy your country an MX 
missile. And perhaps wealthy liberals and conserva- 
tives alike would contribute to the food stamp 


program. , 


PROMISES 


A first for women 


For the first time, the Federal Commun- 
ications Commission has granted a lic- 
ense for a TV station that will be own- 
ed and operated primarily by women. 


Channel 43 in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
has been awarded to the Bridgeways Com- 
munications Corporation, a company or- 
ganized two years ago by 10 Connecti- 
cut women. They own 25 percent of the 
stock. Other female investors hold 50 
percent. 


ALERT TO BLACK WOMEN 
From Attorney David B. Gold: 
Dear Madam: 


I represent certain women who have filed 
a class action against Proctor & Gamble 
in connection with their purchase and 
use of Rely Tampons. We are in the pro- 
cess of gathering information from wo- 
men regarding their experience in using 
Rely Tampons. 


It would be most helpful if you could 
assist us in obtaining evidence regard- 
ing women's use of Rely Tampons. For 
example, if your organization does per- 
jodic mailings to your members, we would 
like you to inform your members that a 
suit has been filed and ask women who 
have had experience using Rely to con- 
tact us directly so that we can inter- 
view them. 


If you have any questions, please feel 
free to contact this office. For your 
information, I have enclosed a copy of 
the complaint that we filed against 
Proctor & Gamble. 


Very truly yours, 
David B. Gold 

120 Montgomery Stree 
Suite 650 


San Francisco, 94104 


et eetera 


MY SISTERS SPEAK TO ME 
(for black womenpoets) 


my sisters speak to me 

of plugged up breathing 

My sisters speak to me of rain, where the air is too expensive 
deep queens, who rinse socks and the smothering cheap 


with hard water : 
my sisters speak to me 


they speak to me of boulder wombs they tell no lies 
of tombs their breasts hang free 


where buried love sings underground _ they give allegiance to the crying sea 

for safety’s sake they speak to me 

and wooden boxes hold what heart —Linda Brown Bragg 
is left 

in a dry limbo 


BWOA 
P.O. Box 15072 — 
San Francisco 94115 


